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papers shall be read devoted to questions connected with that Section. The 
committee recommend that under each Section the papers and discussions should 
be taken, as far as possible, in chronological or logical order, dealing in turn 
with the relations of the subject — Tales, Myths, or Customs, in their present 
phases — to those of savage, oriental, classical, and mediaeval times and condi- 
tions. 

It is suggested that the papers, so far as practicable, should serve to test a con- 
ception now widely held especially among English folk-lorists and anthropolo- 
gists, — the conception, namely, of the homogeneity of contemporary folk-lore 
with the earliest manifestations of man as embodied in early records of religion 
(myth and cult), institutions, and art (including literary art). 

Thus on the day devoted to Folk-tales it is hoped that papers and discussions 
will be forthcoming on the Incidents common to European and Savage Folk- 
tales — Ancient and Modern Folk-tales of the East, their relations to one an- 
other, and to the Folk-tales of Modern Europe — Traces of Modern Folk-tales 
in the Classics — Incidents common to Folk-tales and Romances — The Recent 
Origin of Ballads — The Problem of Diffusion. 

On the day devoted to Myth and Ritual such subjects may be discussed as : 
The Present Condition of the Solar Theory as applied to Myths — Modern Folk- 
lore and the Eddas — Primitive Philosophy in Myth and Ritual — Sacrifice Ritu- 
als and their meaning — Survivals of Myths in Modern Legend and Folk-lore — 
Witchcraft and Hypnotism — Ancestor- Worship and Ghosts — Charms, their 
Origin and Diffusion. 

On the day devoted to Custom and Institution it is suggested that some of the 
following topics be discussed : Identity of Marriage Customs in Remote Regions 
— Burial Customs and their Meaning — Harvest Customs among the Celtic and 
Teutonic Populations of Great Britain — The Testimony of Folk-lore to the Euro- 
pean or Asiatic Origin of the Aryans — The Diffusion of Games — The Borrow- 
ing Theory applied to Custom. 

Everything possible will be done to render the occasion an interesting 
one to strangers. It is much to be desired that there should be a satisfac- 
tory attendance from America. Americans expecting to be able to attend 
will please communicate with the Secretary of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, or directly to J. J. Foster, Esq., Hon. Sec, Offa House, Upper 
Tooting, London, S. W. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The Handbook of Folk-Lore. By George Laurence Gomme, Director 
of the Folk-Lore Society. London : Published for the Folk-Lore So- 
ciety by David Nutt, 270 Strand. 1890. nmo, pp. viii., 192. 

This little book is not an introduction to folk-lore, but a questionnaire, 
or book of instructions to collectors, classified under various headings. 
Each chapter begins with general remarks, intended to awaken the interest 
and direct the researches of the investigator. The classification of the 
subjects of which folk-lore is composed, and the definitions of the study, 
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belong to Mr. Gomme. Other hands have composed some of the sec- 
tions, while a chapter on the collection of folk-lore is from the pen of 
Miss Burne. The order adopted is as follows : — 

1. Superstitious Belief and Practice : 

(a) Superstitions connected with great natural objects; 

(b) Tree and Plant Superstitions; 

(c) Animal Superstitions ; 

(d) Goblindom ; 

(e) Witchcraft; 

(f) Leechcraft; 

(g) Magic and Divination ; 

(h) Beliefs relating to Future Life ; 
(i) Superstitions generally. 

2. Traditional Customs: 

(a) Festival Customs ; 

(b) Ceremonial Customs ; 

(c) Games; 

(d) Local Customs. 

3. Traditional Narratives : 

(a) Nursery Tales, or Marchen; Hero Tales; Drolls, Fables, and Apo- 

logues ; 

(b) Creation, Deluge, Fire, and Doom Myths ; 

(c) Ballads and Songs ; 

(d) Place Legends and Traditions. 

4. Folk-Sayings : 

(a) Jingles, Nursery Rhymes, Riddles, etc ; 

(b) Proverbs ; 

(■;) Nicknames ; Place Rhymes. 

The questions are not confined to the needs of the collector in Great 
Britain, but are intended to apply to all continents, as will be seen by the 
following example, under the head of " Superstitions concerning Trees and 
Plants:" — 

76. Are forests considered to be the abode of deities ? or spirits ? 

77. Are there gods of special trees ? What are their names and attributes ? 

78. What sacrifices are made to the forest trees ? Describe minutely the cer- 
emonies connected therewith. 

79. Are forests supposed to be haunted ? Relate any tradition of spectres 
being seen in forests. 

80. Is an invisible axe heard in forests ? How is it accounted for ? 

81. Are trees planted on graves ? 

82. Is it unlucky to cut down trees ? 

83. Does it forebode evil if a tree falls or is blown down ? 

84. What ceremonies are performed when trees are felled ? 

85. Describe any custom of placing rags and other small objects upon bushes 
and trees. 

86. Describe any May-pole customs and dances. 

87. Describe any custom of wassailing of fruit-trees. 
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This question book, it will be seen, occupies a wide field, and is in- 
tended to be used in all continents. 

The chapter on " Folk-Tales, Hero-Tales, Drolls," instead of questions, 
contains the classification of folk-tales proposed by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
being a modification of that originally suggested by J. G. von Hahn. The 
society, however, has decided that a complete analysis of the stories 
must be obtained before classification is possible. Mr. Gould's plan is, 
therefore, given only as a guide to the collector. It might, however, have 
been added that it is serviceable only for the collector in Europe and 
parts of Asia ; in. America and in Africa, applied to native races, it would 
simply tend to produce confusion. 

The first chapter, entitled, " What Folk-Lore is," is devoted to defini- 
tions. It is stated " that the definition of the Science of Folk-Lore, as 
the society will in future study it, may be taken to be as follows : The 
comparison and identification of the survivals of archaic beliefs, customs, 
and traditions in modern ages." It may be doubted, however, whether a 
large part of folk-lore does not consist of archaic survivals of any kind, 
except in the sense in which man himself is a survival. It is only neces- 
sary to mention English ballads and proverbs, which are, in the main, of 
modern origin. 

The proper definition of the term " folk-lore " is likely to remain matter 
of controversy. It seems to the writer that the only useful or indeed pos- 
sible sense of the word is the wide and somewhat vague signification in 
which it is now commonly employed, namely, as denoting the tradition of 
any folk, that is, of any given tribe or nation, — tradition handed down 
from age to age, by word of mouth, and without the intervention of the 
written page. 

W. W.N. 

Beside the Fire. A Collection of Irish Gaelic Folk Stories. Edited, 
translated, and annotated by Douglas Hyde, LL. D. (Anchraobhin 
Aoibhinn, with Additional Notes, by Alfred Nutt. London : David 
Nutt, 270, 271 Strand. 1890. 8vo, pp. Iviii., 203. 

Dr. Hyde has already printed, in the Irish language, a collection en- 
titled " Leabar Sgeulaigheachta ; or, Book of Stories." He undertakes to 
give the exact language of informants, together with their names and local- 
ities, — important points neglected by previous collectors. The volume 
contains fourteen tales, six with Irish text. Dr. Hyde observes that a 
great similarity exists between the Scotch Gaelic tales of Campbell and 
Irish folk stories. He has, therefore, endeavored to give only tales having 
no parallels in the Scotch collection. It is on this account that only a 
small number of the tales belong to the class of folk narratives which are 
found in nearly equivalent forms in most other European countries. Dr. 
Hyde follows the accepted practice in speaking of these latter as Aryan 
traditions, and supposing that the connection between Scotch and Irish 
stories may be in part at least explained by historical contact going back 
to the fifth century. There is, however, reason to suppose that the dif- 
fusion of these narratives in Europe belongs, in the main, to a much later 



